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THE ASSOCIATION'S WORK 


By J. Ruppert Picott, PRoMoTIONAL DirecTor 


Negro history has a key role to play in the expanding 
process of integration in American life, the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History declared in announcing a new 
program. Following a session of the executive committee in 
Washington in August, sweeping promotional plans were stress- 
ed to bring new vigor into the association. 

A nation-wide plea is made for public approval of a decision 
of the executive committee that the full meaning of integration 
has as a foundation “the real and accepted knowledge that the 
Negro has much to contribute to American life out of his rich 
history as well as his current aspirations.” 

This led to the theme for the 1954 Negro History. Week: 
“Negro History—A Foundation for Integration.” Next year 
the week, an annual affair in recognition of the birth of the 
Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, and the Great Freeman, 
Frederick Douglass, will be observed Sunday through Sunday, 
February 7-14. 


A statement from the committee, over which Dr. Charles 
Wesley, president of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
presided, stressed this role of the association’s work. “To per- 
petuate in adults and to inculcate in youth the greatness of the 
race,” the association leaders declared, “is absolutely necessary 
in this surge of our efforts directed toward integration. It is 
fair to say that a race which is aware of its heritage will, like 
Jews, Italians, or Irish or other groups, find themselves much 
more acceptable because of what they may bring to the inte- 
gration process.” 

Schools, churches, and other institutions with a speial 
interest in Negro life and history are called upon to use associa- 
tion materials on Negro history which may now be secured at 
the association’s Washington headquarters, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

The association has just inaugurated a membership drive 
with six steps for contributing to the work. Local branch mem- 
bership is $1.00. A $2.00 membership entitles the donor to the 
Negro History Bulletin published eight (8) times a year, each 
month during the school year, except September and June. A 
donation of $5.00 will carry a subscription to the Journal of 
Negro History, published quarterly (January, April, July and 
October). A $6.00 contribution carries subscription to the 
Bulletin and the Journal. 

There is also the $10.00 sustaining membership and a 
& 100.00 life membership which can be financed in four yearly 
installments. 

In addition to the two publications there are numerous 
releases covering the activities of the association and planned 
programs for depicting Negro life and history on every level of 
study. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAM OF THE 
METROPOLITAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In its “Book of Remembrance,” 
the Metropolitan Baptist Church pre- 
sents its ideals, its program and some 
of its accomplishments. In it is a 
quotation of the pastor, Rev. E. C. 
Smith, who said, “With the changing 
times, there must necessarily come 
change in religious emphasis. It is 
impossible to apply nineteenth cen- 
tury Christian ethics to twentieth 
century times.” 

What was the new religious em- 
phasis in the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church? It was related to the finer 
spiritual and personal growth of 
youth in the “here-now” as well as 
in the “here-after.” To this end, 
the program called for the expansion 
of church facilities to promote the 
spiritual, educational and _ social 
growth of this and following genera- 
tions. To implement this philosophy 
and vision, the officials of the church, 
under the guidance of the pastor, 
started a program to acquire the 
necessary space and facilities to meet 
the challenge. 

Metropolitan’s program for ex- 
panding space and facilities began 
in 1937, when the Board approved a 
plan to make an addition to the 
church property. About two years 
later the church purchased adjoining 
property, paying $35,000 for a 
garage and $20,000 for a house. Ten 
years later the church was ready to 
launch a drive to raise the money 
to build a social service building. 
The “Dedicatorial Drive” for the 
new building was started in April, 
1949. The goal was $25,000. Dur- 
ing the two-month drive, approxi- 
mately $32,900 was raised. 

In April, 1950, the magnificent 
“Monumental Hall” was dedicated. 
Here was the social service building 
that had been a dream in the year 
of 1937, and only a blue print as 
late as 1948. Here was a $300,000 


By Tue EpiTor 


reality equipped to promote the 
interests of a Christian community. 
Here was the sacrifice of individual 
contributions, joined to insure by one 
great cooperative effort the success 
of achieving a mutual goal. 

In this day and time, when so 
much is said about juvenile delin- 
quency, about the need for additional 
welfare services, and about the prob- 
lems of underprivileged persons in 
general, the significance of Monu- 
ment Hall and the work of the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church loom large. The church has 
provided recreational facilities and 
programs for youth in a neighbor- 
hood where the recreational needs of 
youth had been neglected by the city 
government over a long period of 
years. Not only can youth find 
wholesome activity through the well- 
organized recreational program at 
Monument Hall, but also the older 
people of the neighborhood can pur- 
sue hobbies, acquire valuable home- 
making information, or can just en- 
joy a neighborly visit or social 
yathering. 

The program at Monument Hall 
begins with the “Nursery School” 
where the very young children of 
working mothers are cared for in a 
wholesome environment during the 
mothers’ working day. The children 
are called for and delivered by 
station wagon. Thus, it can be seen, 
that the service of’ the “Nursery 
School” alone is a great boon to a 
neighborhood which has a large 
percentage of working mothers. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
description of all activities carried on 
in. Monument Hall, but a_ brief 
description of the building will give 
some idea of the type of facilities af- 
forded for various purposes. The 
building adjoins the church and is 
connected with it by passage ways 


between the main auditorium on the 
second floor of the church and a 
reception hall on the second floor of 
Monument Hall. A program may 
be held in the church auditorium, 
after which the audience can pass to 
a social ¢gathering jn Monument 
Hall without leaving the second floor. 

The so-called reception room in 
Monument Hall is in reality a multi- 
puprose room. It can be used as a 
gymnasium, and its gallery can be 
used either for an indoor running 
track or as a place for spectators to 
watch events taking place on the 
main floor. This room can also be 
used as an auditorium for the 
staging of plays, since it has a small 
stage at one end. It is ideal for work 
shops, exhibits and social gatherings. 
A modern kitchen is convenient to 
service in both the auditorium on 
one side and on the other, a well- 
furnished dining room that seats 48 
persons. 

There are several. special-purpose 
rooms on the second and third floors 
of Monument Hall. The first floor 
has a well-equipped church office, 
rooms devoted to the work of the 
Nursery School and recreation di- 
rectors, and rooms for other pur- 
poses. These are the facilities that 
Monument Hall has to offer. These 
are the facilities that are used by 
thirty-four service organizations or 
clubs of the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church, by the people of the neigh- 
borhood, and by the community as 
a whole, through such organizations 
as the city-wide D. C. Federation of 
Nivic Associations. 

How, you might ask, did this 
church do so much more than many 
other churches similarly situated? 
What is the church like? What kind 
of man is the pastor? Who are the 
church leaders? What kind of peo- 
ple are its members. The church 
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has attempted to supply answers to 
these questions in its “Book of Re- 
membrance,” published in April 


1950. 


“Book of Remembrance” 


Some ideas of what the church, 
the pastor, the pastor’s family, and 
the members of the church are like 
are presented in the following ex- 
cerpts from the Mertopolitan Baptist 
Church “Book of Remembrance.” 


THE CHURCH 


A Christian Pioneer not only has 
vision, but also faith, hope and a 
burning desire which makes him 
brave the most unusual difficulties 
and accomplish great things in spite 
of them. Such a man was the Rev- 
erend Henry Bailey. The area in 
which the Metropolitan Baptist 


Church is now located was, in 1864, 
the site of mud, filth and vice. Rev. 
Bailey, out of his desire to bring the 
light of Christian brotherhood to a 
heretofore degenerate community, or- 
ganized a group of not more than ten 
Christians. Although the group was 
small, and although the first congre- 
gation was composed of a portion of 
the former members of a church lo- 
cated at what is now the corner of 
Vermont Avenue and R Street, they 
began to expand. Together they 
built a small frame building worth 
about $2500 and called it the Fourth 
Baptist Church. Here Rev. Henry 
Bailey served as the first pastor un- 
til 1870. It seems highly significant 
that Rev. Bailey set the stage for what 
the Metropolitan Baptist 


is now 
Church. 

A Christian Builder has received 
Divine inspiration which he uses to- 
ward improving the conditions of his 
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fellowman. Rev. Robert Johnson be- 
came the second pastor of the Fourth 
Baptist Church in 1870, and imme- 
diately began to build upon the faith 
and foresight of his predecessor. He, 
too, found it difficult to transform 
this area into a Christian community. 
Having studied at Wayland Semin- 
ary, which is now a part of Virginia 
Union University, Rev. Johnson real- 
ized the importance of educating his 
congregation. Hence, one of his 
most significant contributions was the 
establishment of a night school in 
which many of the adults of the com- 
munity learned to read and write. 
So great was Rev. Johnson’s in- 
fluence in the community that the 
membership of the church grew to 
the point that expansion was neces- 
sary. Under his inspiraional guid- 
ance and organizing ability, this con- 
gregation erected a new building to 
eplace the old frame structure. 


Front view, left to right: 


1. Recreation and Fellowshi 


METROPOLITAN Baptist CHURCH 


$300,000. 3. The Metropolitan Baptist Church, Main Auditorium 


Hall. 2. Memorial Hall. This building cost 
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This new edifice became the Metro- 
politan Baptist Church in 1888, and 
is the building in which we now wor- 
ship. Although Rev. Johnson did 
not live to see the church paid for, 
the building stands as much a monu- 
ment to him as his thirty-three years 
of service. 

A Christian Orator becomes truly 
great when he uses his unusual abil- 
ity to the glorification of God’s King- 
dom. This was true in the case of 
Reverend M. W. D. Norman who be- 
came the pastor of the Metropolitan 
Baptist Church in April, 1905. He 
had been educated at North Carolina 
State Normal, Shaw University and 
Virginia Seminary, where he later 
received the D.D. degree. Also, he 
had had experience in the Christian 
Ministry, having come to the Metro- 
politan Baptist Church from the Ebe- 
nezer Baptist Church at Portsmouth, 
Virginia. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, that he was well prepared 
to cope with the situation which he 
found. 

Within a few years, Rev. Norman 
had established himself as an orator 
of unusual abilities. One gentleman 
tells us that although he was pro- 
found and scholarly, he had an un- 
usual appeal to all people, and that 
it was amazing to see huge crowds 
pouring in to hear him speak on any 
occasion. 

Rev. Norman also proved that he 
was an able administrator. Under 
his guidance the members were weld- 
ed together into numerous clubs for 
the purpose of fostering fellowship 
and more effective accomplishments. 
The church was paid for, many re- 
pairs and improvements were made, 
and a surplus was accumulated. His 
leadership had brought about mater- 
ial as well as spiritual improvement. 
Rev. Norman died in 1926, after 
twenty-one years of energetic and in- 
spiring service. His pastorate will 
always be remembered as a period of 
great development and organization 
in our church. 

During the two years which fol- 
lowed, the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church was without a pastor. The 
members were kept together, however, 
and its programs were guided by 


Brother George W. Smith and the Of- 
ficial Board. 


The qualities of a Christian Pio- 
neer, Builder, Orator, Leader and 
Teacher are rarely found in one man. 
Dr. Ernest C, Smith, our present pas- 
tor, is a combination of all of these 
qualities. When he was called to 
this church in October, 1928, he had 
been serving as pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. He is a Christian of great 
faith, courage and action who has 
distinguished himself as a scholar 
and a minister. Among the many 


notable improvements and_ innova- 
tions have been the creation of a 
church library, a social department, a 
business office, a Young People’s Fel- 
lowshp and teacher-training courses. 


THE PASTOR, DR. E. C. SMITH 


Rev. E. C. Smith received the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from Columbia 
University and Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City, in 1936. 

Rev. Smith has traveled in thirty- 
eight of the forty-eight states and 
Canada. He visited seven European 
countries and the Holy Land. 

Business Administration of the 
Church placed on a sound financial 
basis. 

Organized the business office of the 
Church and installed a full-time 
staff. 

Organized thirty-seven new clubs 
and organizations, 

Fellowshipped into the Church ap- 
proximately four thousand members, 
an average of about four members 
each Sunday; seventeen hundred be- 
ing by baptism, 

Officiated at approximately fifteen 
hundred funeral ceremonies, an av- 
erage of one and one-half service 
each week. 

Officiated at marriage ceremonies 
for approximately eight hundred cou- 
ples, an average of nearly one each 
week, 

Made more than seven thousand 
pastoral visits, to the sick, the shut- 
ins, and the distressed, an average of 
thirteea and one-half each week. 

Improved the present Church struc- 
ture in the amount of $85,000, not 
including $10;000 pipe organ. 
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Purchased land and a building at 
a cost of $35,000 for the purpose of 
expanding recreation and fellowship 
facilities, 

Purchased a Church dwelling at a 
cost of $20,000, 

Built “Monument Hall” at a cost 
of $300,000 including equipment. 

There will be an indebtedness of a 
little over $100,000 when the expan- 
sion program has been completed. 
Our present plan provides for the 
liquidation of all indebtedness in five 
(5) years. 

Dr. E. C, Smith is now serving on 
a Commission of the National Bap- 
tist Convention in connection with 
which he is visiting Africa, London 
and Paris. 


THE PASTOR’S WIFE, 
MRS. MAMIE O. SMITH 


Mrs. Smith is Rev. Smith’s pilot, 
his guardian, so soon as he crosses 
the threshold of his Home. She un- 
derstands so well the nature and 
value of her functions as companion 
and confidant that her execution of 
the duties of wife is not only sincere, 
but tempered with a sort of profound 
devotion. Mrs. Smith has neverthe- 
less graciously associated herself 
with several organizations within the 
Church and gives them the benefit of 
her talents, of which she has many. 
But withal she exercises such modes- 
ty, such dignity and telling effective- 
ness as to earn a niche in our Church 
life that might very well be the envy 
of any other unusual person. These 
qualities in Mrs, Smith have won for 
her the unanimous love and respect 
of this entire Church community. 
She manages to maintain such a de- 
tachment from the actual administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Church as 
to earn and hold the full confidence 
of the members, while, at the same 
time inspiring her husband to the 
kind of leadership that has made 
Metropolitan what it is today. Mrs. 
Smith never has wavered in her real- 
ization of this fact. The minister’s 
wife who would stand in such close 
relationship to interested members of 
the Church and to her husband must 
be imbued with a devotion that ren- 
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ders her well nigh selfless. In this 
wise she is his most unfailing ally, 
his right arm, as it were. 

(Mrs. Mamie O. Smith died Sunday, 
October 4, 1953, since this article 
was written—Eb.) 


THE PASTOR’S SON, 
REV. OSWALD G. SMITH 


Rev. Oswald Garrett Smith, the 
younger son of Dr, and Mrs, E. C. 
Smith, was born April 17, 1925, in 
Richmond, Va. When his father was 
called to the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church in 1928, his parents brought 
him to Washington and entered him 
in the Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia. He attended Dunbar 
High School from which he was 
graduated in 1942. He attended West 
Virginia State College and Howard 
University, from which he received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. When 


he decided to enter the sacred minis- 
try, he matriculated at the Howard 
University School of Religion where 
he is a ranking senior student—a 
candidate for the Bachelor of Divin- 
ity degree, 

In April, 1946, Rev. Oswald Smith 
was honorably discharged from the 
United States Army. Oswald, as he 
is affectionately called here, respond- 
ed to the call of the Christian Minis- 
try. He preached his trial sermon 
to a large congregation on January 
10, 1947. His sermon won the high- 
est commendation of the officers of 
the Church. Asa result, Oswald was 
unanimously licensed to carry on 
work in the Gospel Ministry. This 
recognition coupled with his talents 
served the Church in good stead dur- 
ing Dr. and Mrs, Smith’s visit to Eu- 
rope and the Holy Land in 1947, in- 
asmuch as Rev. Oswald served as 
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Acting Pastor during the latter in- 
terim. He was elected Assistant Min- 
ister of the Church in Janaury, 1948, 
which position he holds at the pres- 
ent time. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Smith are sig- 
nally fortunate to have a son who 
has chosen to pursue his father’s pro- 
fession. The Church is particularly 
fortunate in being able to call to its 
service one of its sons, in whom it is 
well pleased. This Church commun- 
ity not only follows Oswald with its 
affections, but it has given him an 
opportunity to develop his talents 
under the guidance of his eminent 
and gifted father. The serious and 
sincere attitude, industry and close 
application of the younger Rev. 
Smith give every promise of a career 
of successful and useful service in 


the Ministry. 


THe OFFice STAFF 


Metropolitan Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 


Left to right: Mrs, Lena Price, Secretary; Rev. Oswald Smith, Assistant Pastor: Dr. E. C. Smith, Pastor; 
Mrs. Florence Haley, Evening Secretary; Mr. J. L. Jordan, Clerk. 
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THE MEMBERS AND 
SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Our Church has been organized 
into thirty-four service organizations 
or clubs, as they are known. We rec- 
ognize from the start the necessity 
for each member to affiliate himself 
or herself with that club or activity 
which best expresses his or her ideals 
and which engages his or her pecu- 
liar talents. This must take place 
immedately following the completion 
of membership lest the individual 
lose that spark of inspiration which 
motivated desire for membership. 
Only through working in one of these 
organizations of the church can one’s 
religious life really grow and be- 
come meaningful. Failure to do this 
and thus rely solely upon church at- 
tendance on Sunday leaves one with 
a feeling of emptiness that might 
prompt one to place the blame on 
Christianity. Working in these clubs, 
one gets to know others, from whom 
one derives spiritual strength while 
seizing opportunities to participate in 
activities that find one putting one’s 
religious ideals into practice. This, 
above all other values, creates a sense 
of belonging and joy that always 
comes to those who lose themselves in 
the Master's work. The spirit of 
the members of the various service 
organizations—how they enthusiasti- 
cally support the church’s program— 
is living testimony which gives new 
significance to the statement of Jesus, 
when He said: “The greatest among 
you shall be the servant of all.” 


Notify Us 
Promptly 
When You 
Change Your 
Address! 
PLEASE! 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


A.S.N.L.H. Program 


(Continued from Page 26) 


The Journal, founded in 1916 by 
the late Carter G. Woodson, is now 
edited by Dr. William M. Brewer of 
the Washington Public Schools. 

Dr. Wesley announced that two 
appointments had been made to in- 
fuse a new vision into the association. 
Albert N. D. Brooks, editor of the 
Bulletin, was named acting secretary- 
treasurer. He will continue work 
as director of the magazine. Mr. 
Brooks is an assistant principal in the 
Washington, D. C. Public Schools. 

Dr. J. Rupert Pivott, executive 
secretary of the Virginia Teachers 
Association, will serve as director of 
promotions. Both men will serve on 
a voluntary basis and without pay, 
Dr. Wesley said. 

Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, is vice president 
of the ASNLH and president of the 
Associated Publishers, a subsidiary 
of the Negro History organization. 

In addition to Dr. Wesley, Mr. 
Brooks, and Dr. Picott, members of 
the national executive council in- 
clude: Dr. Clarence A. Bacote, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Randall A. Carter, 
Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. Vivian J. Cook, 
Baltimore, Md.; Wilhelmina M. 
Crosson, Sedalia, N. C.; Dr. Merle 
R. Eppse, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. 
Lorenzo J. Greene, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Harvey C. Jackson, Detroit, 
Mich.; Dr. R. O’Hara Lanier, 
Houston, Texas: Frederick D. Moon, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; John W. 
Riley, Tallahassee, Fla.; William F. 
Savoy, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Lucy H. Smith, Lexington, Ky.; and 
Harcourt A. Tynes, White Plains, 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History was organ- 
ized in Chicago on September 9, 
1915. Its purposes are: to collect 
sociological and historical data; to 
publish books on Negro life and his- 
tory; to promote the study of the 
Negro through clubs and schools; 
and to bring about harmony between 
the races by interpreting the one to 
the other. 
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With pardonable pride, the Asso- 
ciation points to these achievements: 
It has directed the attention of 
investigators to the neglected field of 
Negro Life and History. It has ex- 
tended the circulation of THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 
and THE NEGRO HISTORY 
BULLETIN into South America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

It has published thirty-three vol- 
umes of articles and documents giv- 
ing facts which were generally un- 
known. 

It has produced twenty-nine mono- 
graphs on Negro Life and History. 

It has organized and stimulated 
the studies of local clubs and classes, 
which have done much to change the 
attitude of communities toward the 
Negro. 

It has collected thousands of valu- 
able manuscripts on the Negro which 
have been made accessible to the 
public in the Library of Congress. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the amet, standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportuniies 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
For Information Write: 
Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK 1954 


FEBRUARY 7-14 
THEME: 
“Negro History— 
A Foundation For 
Integration” 
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NEGRO MIGRATION IN THE 
ALABAMA BLACK BELT = 1875-1917 


The Black Belt of Alabama is a 
strip of prairie soil twenty-five miles 
and less in width that curves from 
the eastern part of the state across it 
and into Mississippi on the west. It 
is bordered on the north and south 
by the towns of Montgomery, Selma, 
Linden, Marion, Greensboro, Eutaw, 
Livingston, Camden, and Union 
Springs. The characteristic black 
soil is formed by the mixing of the 
soft limestone base rock with the 
humus of the surface. The counties 
selected here for study are Sumter, 
Greene, Hale, Perry, Marengo, Dal- 
las, Wilcox, Lowndes, Montgomery, 
and Bullock, but they include around 
the Black Belt other sandy and hill- 
side lands not characteristic of the 
prairie.' Black Belters like to think 
that the culture in the vicinity of the 
prairie is superior to that in the 
sandy lands due to the background 
of plantation “wealth and culture” 
which presumably existed there prior 
to the Civil War. Although Negroes 
far out-number the white people in 
the Black Belt, their preponderance 
does not constitute a basis for defini- 
tion, since there are other sections of 
Alabama that also have heavy Negro 
population. The climate of the Black 
Belt is hot and the summers are long. 


Although it was not invaded until 
late in the Civil War, the Federal 
armies that appeared there in 1865 
and the general war-time drain upon 
its resources left the region in some- 
what the same condition as other 
sections of the South. Consequently, 
the results of the war, the burdens of 
Reconstruction, and the effects of the 
depression of 1873 left much recov- 
ering to be done there at the time 
our study opens in 1875, 

There were reports of Negro exo- 
duses not long after the Civil War, 


1 This is the usage of J. D. Pope, whose con- 
ception has become most generally 
tific works and government reports. . D. Po 
“Types of Farming Areas”, in Be. 
partment of Agriculture and Industries, Agricul- 
ture of Alab (Montg y: 1930), pp. 53 ff. 


By Gienn N. Sisk 


especially in the seventies. In 1873 
a number of Negroes were reported 
leaving Hale county for Mississippi, 
where they hoped to improve their 
pecuniary condition.2, Many Negroes 
from the entire South migrated to 
Kansas in 1879. Reasons offered 
were the agricultural depression and 
the treatment received by the Negroes 
at the hands of the white people.’ 
Fear of labor shortages in the South 
was manifested in 1880 and 1881,‘ 
and heavy license fees were required 
of labor solicitors.5 Negroes were re- 
ported leaving Union Springs for 
Birmingham in 1887. One of the 
more disturbing migration episodes, 
however, came in 1895, when labor 
agents recruited workers for cotton 
raising in Mexico. The migrants 
were told fabulous tales of a new 
paradise which never materialized.’ 

The following table indicates the 
trends of population in the Black 
Belt and the state during the years 
1860 to 1930: 


By 1900 Negroes had begun a 
steady drift out of the Black Belt, so 
that the period from 1900 to 1910 
showed a definite decline in Negro 
population. This loss was undoubt- 
edly a part of the rural-urban move- 
ment of population which was effect- 
ing the entire nation, accentuated in 
Alabama by the presence of the rap- 
idly growing industrial city of Bir- 
mingham, which offered excellent in- 
dustrial opportunities for Negroes. 
As a matter of fact, this transfer of 
population from the plantation sec- 
tions of the state to the industrial 
sections of north Alabama was a 
basic phase of the significant transfer 
of population, wealth, and power to 
the industrial areas.® 

Horace Mann Bond has shown 
that the Black Belt declined steadily 
from payment of 34.6 per cent of the 
total state taxes in 1870 to 11.3 per 
cent in 1930. The Mineral Region 
increased from paying 1.7 per cent in 


1870 to 31.8 per cent in 1930.9 The 


WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATIONS IN THE BLACK BELT COUNTIES 
AND IN THE STATE OF ALABAMA, DURING THE YEARS 


1860-1930 

Year Black Belt Alabama 

White Negro White Negro 
1860 64,474 171,176 526,271 437,770 
1870 67,141 211,360 521,384 475,510 
1880 70,728 260,965 662,185 600,103 
1890 69,226 267,214 833,718 678,489 
1900 77,002 310,912 1,001,152 827,307 
1910 80,080 301,821 1,228,832 908,282 
1920 91,266 255,542 1,447,032 900,652 
1930 107,140 250,143 1,700,775 944,834 


a—Compiled from the Unite 


2 Alabama Beacon, January 25, 1873. 


SE. J. Scott, ro Migration During the 
War (New York: 


ed Daily Advertiser, January 6, 


5 Haynevill Examiner, March 24, 1881. 


® Montgomery Daily Advertiser, September 16, 
1887. 


7 Evtaw Mirror, March 13, 1895; Alabama Bea- 
con, February 6, 1895. 


tates Census Reports. 


migration of Negroes to north Ala- 
bama was only one aspect of the 
more fundamental industrial devel- 
opment of the Piedmont section of 
the state at the expense of the rural 
sections. Other aspects of the move- 


SH. Bond, Education in Alabama 
Cs ), pp. 128, 236. 


* Ibid., pp. 133, 238. 
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ment were the migration of whites, 
the growth of wealth, and the expan- 
sion of the coal, steel, and textile 
industries." 

A comparison of the counties that 
‘ost population between 1870 and 
1930 with the counties that gained 
population reveals that the exodus 
was occurring most severely in the 
rural counties with heavy Negro pop- 
ulation, and that the greatest gains 
were shown by urban or industrial 
counties. The heaviest losses were 
suffered by Autauga, Bullock, Clarke, 
Coosa, Greene, Hale, Lowndes, Ma- 
con, Marengo, Perry, Sumter, Talla- 
poosa, and Wilcox counties. The 
gains were made by Calhoun (includ- 
ing the city of Anniston), Chambers 
(including the Lanett textile district 
in east Alabama), Colbert (Tuscum- 
bia, Sheffield, Muscle Shoals), Cov- 
ington (Andalusia), DeKalb (Fort 
Payne, near Chattanooga, a white 
county), Etowah (Gadsden), Jeffer- 
son (Birmingham), Lauderdale 
(Florence), Morgan (Decatur), Mo- 
bile, Tuscaloosa, and Walker (Jas- 
per, the mining district near Bir- 
mingham) counties." 

Between 1900 and 1910 the num- 
ber of Negroes living in cities in Ala- 
bama increased from 98,154, or 11.9 
per cent of the state’s Negro popula- 
tion, to 156,603, or 17.2 per cent of 
the Negroes of the state.” By 1920 
the numbers had gone to 196,833 and 
the percentage to 21.9." 


The peak of the Negro migration 
from the South was reached in 1916- 
1917, and attained such proportions 
that wage earners in the North were 
seriously alarmed on account of the 
potential competition of the Negro 
laborers, while southern planters 
were faced with an acute labor short- 
age.'* In Alabama the exodus 


10 Ibid., pp. 132-134, 238. 
11 Alabama Statistical Register, 1923, pp. 297- 


12 United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United 
States (Bulletin No. 129), Washington, D. C.: 
1918), passim. 


a 1920-1932 (Washington, D. C.: 1934), 
p. 53. 
14 United States Department of Labor, 


Migration in 1916-17 (Washington, D. C.: 1919), 
7, cited hereafter as Migration in 1910 


reached 90,000, according to the es- 
timate, possibly exaggerated, of the 
state commissioner of agriculture,’ 


and the heaviest exodus was from the 
Black Belt. 


Birmingham was one of the princi- 
pal centers in the South for recruit- 
ing labor to send North. Thousands 
of Negroes gathered there from 
smaller towns and the rural districts, 
acquired skill, and then went north.” 
Many, however, went directly to 
northern points. A survey of Bul- 
lock County made during the migra- 
tion of 1917 revealed that migrants 
had gone to the following places: 
Georgia; Birmingham: Richmond 
and Norfolk, Virginia; Holden, West 
Virginia; New Jersey; New York 
City; Philadelphia, Chester, and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Akron, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Mid- 
dletown, and Youngstown, Ohio; De- 
troit; East Chicago and Gary, In- 
diana; Chicago and Cairo, Illinois; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Maryville, Ten- 
nessee; and Little Rock Arkansas."® 


As the labor supply in the Black 
Belt dwindled, efforts were made to 
check the flow of migration. Licenses 
for labor agents were made prohibi- 
tively expensive, and agents were 
sometimes arrested and heavily 
fined."°. The Montgomery city com- 
mission on September 19, 1916, 
passed an ordinance which forbade 
any person to “entice, persuade, or 
influence any laborer or other person 
to leave the city for the purpose of 
being employed at any other place as 
a laborer.””° The ordinance also for- 
bade the distribution of literature in- 
tended to encourage the migration of 
Negroes.24_ The adjoining county of 
Dallas claimed to be even more “un- 
welcome territory for the labor 


15 tbid., p. 97 
16 Ibid., pp. 52-56. 


17M. N. Work, “The Migration from Ala- 
bama,” (MS in possession of the author, Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama), p. 5. 


18 Ibid., p. 13. 
1° Ibid., p. 4. 

2° Ibid., p. 6. 
21 Ibid., p. 6. 


agent” than Montgomery.” 

Another method of checking the 
migration was propaganda, usually 
in the form of newspaper articles 
which described the hard times Ne- 
groes were having in the North and 
the anxiety of many to return South.” 
While it is true that the Negroes 
failed to find paradise in the North 
and that many of them suffered in 
their unaccustomed surroundings, 
few of them returned South to stay.” 
Some of them did return, their trans- 
portation frequently paid by their 
former employers, only to go back to 
the North in a short time, taking 
their families with them. 

After thousands of Negroes had 
migrated, the Black Belt was changed 
in many respects. Even the streets 
of the towns looked different. The 
usual Saturday crowd of Negroes, 
filling the sidewalks of Union 
Springs, dwindled noticeably, for 
about one-third of the Negroes were 
gone. FE. J. Scott described the sit- 
uation of Black Belt communities 
drained by migration: 

The first changes wrought by 
the migration were unusually 
startling. Homes found them- 
selves without servants, factories 
could not operate because of the 
lack of labor, farmers were un- 
able to secure laborers to harvest 
their crops. Streets in towns and 
cities once crowded assumed the 
aspect of deserted thoroughfares, 
houses in congested districts be- 
came empty, churches, lodges, and 
societies suffered such a large 
loss of membership that they had 
to close up or undergo reorgani- 
zation.”* 

The small Negro businesses and 
professions were at first injured, but 
as money began to come from the 


North, they thrived. In Bullock 


County, crime—at least, court con- 


22 Montgomery Advertiser, January 4, 1921. 


23 Work, “The Migration from Alabama,” pp. 
23, 24. 


24R. S. Baker, “The Negro Goes North,” in 
World's Work, XXXIV (July, 1917). 


25 Work, “The Migration from Alabama,” pp. 
23, 24. 


26 Ibid., . 12, 13. A report of a su 
made by Work. 


oa” 00 Negro Migration During the War, p- 
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victions—decreased by almost half 
between 1915 and 1917.% The Ne- 
gro churches lost from twenty-five 
percent to seventy per cent of their 
memberships.” The exodus of Ne- 
groes made farm labor scarce, so 
that farmers were forced to diversi- 
fy their crops and to use methods 
that required fewer laborers.*! 

In districts from which the Negroes 
moved there came to be a more lib- 
eral attitude of the white people to- 
ward the Negro. This lessening of 
race prejudice resulted from the com- 
bined effects of sympathy for the 
complaints of the Negro, the lessen- 
ing of the threat of Negro domina- 
tion, and the urgent need for keeping 
laborers on the farms.’? Negroes in 
Bullock County stated in 1917 that 
tenants were less abused by the plan- 
tation owners and their white riders, 
and that rents were cheaper, both as 
a result of the migration. The white 
business men of the county made a 
campaign for better farming by the 
Negroes, and gave prizes for the two 
colored fairs held in the county. In- 
creasing amounts were spent for Ne- 
gro education,’ and wages were 
slightly increased.™ 

The Negroes left for the North for 
several reasons, chiefly economic. 
They included a decline in the price 
of cotton, a flood, the boll weevil, 
job opportunities offered by war pro- 
duction, and the general desire of 
Negroes to go to the city, especially 
after hearing the stories of relatives 
who had already gone.*5 The drop 
in the cotton prices of 1914 made it 
impossible for many Black Belt 
planters to advance their tenants. 
Hardship resulting from this deb- 
acle was a strong stimulus for leav- 


- ‘4 Work, “The Migration from Alabama,” pp. 


es *" Scott, Negro Migration During the War, p. 


%° Montgomery Advertiser, October 12, 1920. 


*"! T. J. Woofter, Negro Migration (New York: 
1920), p. 156 


52 Ibid, p. 166; Work, “The Migration from 
Alabama,” p. 12. 


Work, “The Migration from Alabama,” pp. 
4- 


bos Ibid, p. 12; Negro Migration in 1916-17, 
p. 73. 


*° Woofter, Negro Migration, p. 170. 


ing the country.** The flood of 1916, 
which ruined the crops in many Black 
Belt counties, forced many Negroes 
to leave. The combination of flood, 
boll weevil, and job opportunities 
created in the industrial centers, 
north and south, by the World War 
brought Negro migration to a peak 
in 1917, when Negroes left by the 
trainloads.*” The migration of 1917 
declined gradually to 1920 and then 
almost ceased on account of the eco- 
nomic depression of that year.* 


26 Negro Migration in 1916-17, p. 61. 


87 Scott, Negro Migration During the War, 
p. 64. 


88 Work, ‘The Migration from Alabama,” p. 3. 
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November’s Son 


BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


Baltimore County, Md. November 9, 
1731 - October 9, 1806. Inventor, as- 
tronomer, presented plans for free 
schools and for universal peace. 


A.S.N.L.H. Influences Education 


(Continued from Page 48) 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
October 23-25, 1953 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Friday, October 23. 


9:40 a.m. — Tennessee State University Chapel — Opening Session 
Chairman: Dr. J. E. Walker, State Chairman of the Committee for the 
Entertainment of the Associaion for the study of Negro Life and 


History 


Devotions: Dr. Ralph Riley, President, American Baptist Theological 


Seminary 


Music: Tennessee State University Choir 
Greetings: President Walter S. Davis, for the University 
Honorable Ben West, Mayor of Nashville 
Honorable Beverly Briley, Davidson County Judge 
Honorable Frank Clement, Governor of the State of Tennessee 
Music: Tennessee State University Choir 
Response: Mrs. Cora B. Robinson, State Co-Chairman of the Committee 
for the Entertainment of the Association for the Study of Negro 


Life and History. 


10:45 a.m. — HPER Building, Room 116 
The Negro in Local and Regional History 
Chairman: William F. Butler, Tennessee A. and I. State University 
FISK UNIVERSITY AND THE NASHVILLE COMMUNITY, 


1866-1900 


A. A. Taylor, Fisk University 


SOUTHERN PROGRESSIVES AND THE NEGRO, 1890-1920 
Dewey Grantham, Vanderbilt University 
Discussion: William A. Low, Maryland State Colloge 
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2 p.m. — HPER Building, Room 116 
Expansion and Conflict 
Chairman: Tinsley Spraggins, Virginia Union University 
NEGRO LIFE AMONG THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 
Raleigh Wilson, Tennessee A. and I. State University 
MINISTER’S. WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 
Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State College 
Discussion: L. D. Reddick, Atlanta University 
7 p.m, — Executive Council Meeting — Place to be Announced 
8 p.m. — Public Meeting — Tennessee State University Chapel 
Chairman: Walter S. Davis, Tennessee State University 
Music: Tennessee State University Choir 
THE NEGRO’S STRUGGLE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS, 1900-1953 
James N. Nabrit, Howard University Law School 
Reception: Foyer, Administration Building, Second Floor 
Saturday, October 24. 
9 a.m. — Executive Council Meeting — Place to be Announced 
10 a.m. — HPER Building, Room 116 
Teaching the History of the Negro 
Chairman: H. C. Savage. Tennessee A. and I. State University 
TEACHING THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
Mrs. Vivian R. Beavers, Atlanta University Laboratory Schoo] 
TEACHING NEGRO HISTORY TO ADULTS, WITH EMPHASIS ON 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, Los Angeles, California 
Discussion: Mrs. Lucy H. Smith, Lexington. Kentucky 
Mrs, Edna Turner, Nashville, Tennessee 
11:30 a.m. — Luncheon and Business Meeting — University Cafeteria 
3:30 p.m. — HPER Building, Room 116 
Race Problems in the Post-Reconstruction Era 
Chairman: Herman Dreer, Stowe Teachers College 


NORTHERN PREJUDICE AND THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT 
Leslie Fishel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
THE WILMINGTON RACE RIOT OF 1898 
Helen Edmonds, North Carolina College at Durham 
Discussion: H. L. Swint, Vanderbilt University 
8 p.m. Public Meeting — Tennessee State University Chapel 
Panel on Problems of Modern Africa 
Participants: Reginald Barrett. Nigerian Liaison Office 
H. Alfred Ferrell, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
Sunday, October 25. 
10 ,.m. — International Student Center, Fisk University 
NEGRO MUSIC AND POETRY 
Chairman: John W. Work, Fisk University 
THE HISTORY OF GOSPEL MUSIC 
Frederick Hall, Alabama State College 
PROBLEMS OF THE NEGRO POET 
Robert Hayden, Fisk University 
Discussion: Arna Bontemps, Fisk University 
3:30 p.m. — Memorial Chapel, Fisk University — Public Meeting 
Chairman: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University 
Music: Fisk University 
AFRICA AFLAME 
Homer A. Jack, Evanston, Illinois 
THE ASSOCIATION AND THE PUBLIC 
Charles H. Wesley, Central State College 


Joun R. Lyncu 
September 10, 1845 Concordia, La. 
Lawyer, Congressman from Mississip 
pi, Major in U. S. Army-Spanish- 
American War, commissioned as Army 
paymaster, 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr. 
November 29, 1908, New Haven, 
Conn. Congressman, New York 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


at Greensboro, N. C, 


(A Co-Educational Institution) 
chools of: 
Agriculture 
Education and Science 
Engineering 
Graduate 


And a 
Vocational Technical Institute 


Reserve Officer Training Corps for both 
ie Army and Air Force 
For eal or lef. ei. A 


Dr. F. D. Bluford 
Presidemt, A. & T. College 
Greensboro, N. 
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AS I REMEMBER WOODSON 


Each year when February rolls 
around, we think of Carter G. Wood- 
son. We should think of him at other 
times and some time we do. But it 
is almost impossible not to think 
of Woodson during Negro History 
Week. 

When we see and hear little chil- 
dren “reciting” their poems about 
“Brave Black Heroes” or “declaim- 
ing” Wendell Phillips’ moving trib- 
ute to Louverture or when some “pro- 
gressive” labor union or college pre- 
sents a “distinguished scholar” in a 
lecture on “The Ruins of Zimbabwe” 
or “The Glories of Medieval Timbuc- 
too,” our mind irresistibly slips back 
to the man who, above all others, 
started it all: really, the “father” of 
Negro History Week itself. 

I remember the first time I saw 
Dr. Woodson. I was a small boy, 
living at the time in Jacksonville, 
Florida. One of my teachers had 
said to our class that a “great man” 
would be speaking at Edward Waters 
College that evening. I lived nearby 
and went on over to hear him, 

As he arose to speak, I was im- 
mediately taken in by the force of 
his personality. He seemed scarcely 
to recognize the chairman. There 
were none of the flourishes and repe- 
titions of the average speaker. Here 
was a man who, quite obviously, had 
something to say. He came to the 
point. Every sentence counted, 


As the light from the ceiling fell 
upon him, his face appeared to be 
light brown in color and altogether 
thoughtful. His prominent forehead 
to my child’s eye signified “intellect,” 


DR. L. D. REDDICK, formerly cura-: 


tor of the Schomburg Collection of 
the New York Public Library, is 
chief librarian of the Treyor Arnett 
Library at Atlanta University, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. 


By L. D. Reppick 


“brains”! 

He handled himself well upon the 
platform, I thought, moving about 
very much like a skilled boxer: never 
hurried, never faltering, sparring 
skillfully for openings, driving home 
his blows deftly. As I recall it now, 
he seemed to be wearing a tweed suit. 


Easily this was the most impressive - 


speaker that I had ever heard up to 
that time in my life. 

The next day — as a complete sur- 
prise — Woodson appeared at the 
assembly of the Stanton School, 
where I was a student. At first he 
was not nearly so impressive as he 
had been the night before. After he 
had been talking for a few moments 
he noticed that one of the students 
was asleep. Thoroughly aroused, 
Woodson pointed to him and said: 
“Wake him up, wake up that sleep- 
ing one.” And then swinging around 
full-face to the whole audience, he 
exclaimed: “That is what we have 
been doing for decades; sleeping, 
sleeping away our rights!” 

The effect was electric. Woodson 
was now inspired and went on to 
make another masterly speech. 

This was the beginning of my in- 
terest in Dr. Woodson and the Negro 
History movement. During my high 
school and college days I read every- 
thing of his that I came across. Early 
in my teaching career, he had me on 
one of the programs of one of his 
anual conventions of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. From that I got to know him 
personally and through the years had 
many pleasant and a few unpleasant 
experiences with him. 


Guarded Time 


I believe that I enjoyed most and 
learned most from the informal chats 
that we had from time to time. While 
I was living and working in New 
York City it was often necessary for 
me to visit Washington, D. C. I 


would let Woodson know when I was 
coming to town. He would save the 
late afternoon for me. Though he 
guarded his time like a soldier, he 
was always generous with it when it 
came to “young scholars.” 


On most of these trips down to the 
nation’s capital, I found Woodson at 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest. This 
was the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History and the home of the Journal 
of Negro History and the other pub- 
lications. The first floor was given 
over to the mail-order work of the 
Association. Woodson’s office was 
on the second floor — and what an 
office! Books and magazines were 
piled everywhere (almost as bad as 
mine these days). Papers and let- 
ters and galley proofs covered the 
desk. But there seemed to be ac- 
tually no disorder. The editor prob- 
ably did more high grade work at 
that desk than any editor I know. 
Woodson lived, that is, slept, on the 
third floor of the small building. He 


was a bachelor. 


Upon my arrival, he and I would 
exchange a few quips and then get 
on down to business by discussing 
some scheme I had up my sleeve or 
some article or book review that the 
editor wanted me to do for the 
Journal. At times these “sugges- 
tions” of the good Doctor sounded 
more like commands than requests. 
If anything, Woodson was forthright. 
Much of his stimulation to others 
came by way of challenge. He had 
little more than contempt for pre- 
tences or excuses. Those who did 
not know him too well considered 
him to be a “hard” man — and, upon 
occasion, he could be as cantanker- 
ous and as irascible as they come. 


He could be engaging, too; that 
is, when he wanted to be. Quite fre- 
quently, when we had finished talk- 
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ing about books and scholars, as 
such, he would tell me about some 
of his own adventures in the Philip- 
pines or in Europe or in this country. 
Woodson had quite a sense of humor 
and was filled with anecdotes. 

He always got a kick out of the 
ones about the jobs that he didn’t 
get or keep. As a young man, Wood- 
son was once interviewed by the 
school board of a Southern city for 
the position of principal of a school 
there. Apparently, he had satisfied 
the board but for one final question. 
This was: “What do you think of 
the philosophy of Booker T. Wash- 
ington?” As we might expect, 
Woodson replied with characteristic 
tactlessness: “Not very much.” The 
appointment never came through. 


Harsh But Fair 


Again, Woodson says that his stay 
as Dean of a well-known university 
was short, for soon after he assumed 
this office “the President began to hit 
me like this and I began to hit him 
like that,” Woodson chuckled while 
demonstrating by pounding his left 
fist into his right palm and his right 
fist into his left palm. 


We would talk about other people, 
too. Woodson seemed to know or 
know about all the prominent Ne- 
groes of his generation. I would ask 
him about first this one, then that 
one. He would characterize each and 
often knew some intimate story to 
illustrate his judgment. On these 
long afternoons I would toss these 
balls (these names) up to him for 
hours. He would knock them over 
the fence every time. He was often 
harsh, but fair. I was delighted to 
learn that he thought so well of W. 
FE. B. DuBois, though each man 
plowed his own individual furrow. 

Woodson did not think very much 
of the professional “inter-racialists.” 
He was contemptuous of whites who 
climbed to fame on the backs of Ne- 
groes or of Negroes who collaborated 
with these “friends” and the so-called 
charitable foundations which were 
really seeking to control the thought 
of Negro leaders and _ institutions. 
Perhaps he was over-ly suspicious, 
but in nine cases out of ten he could 
prove his point. 


In the early years of the Associa- 


tion Woodson sought and received 
financial support from several phil- 
anthropic “funds”; later on the As- 
sociation’s monies came largely from 
Negroes themselves. Woodson was 
most proud of that. 

Woodson saw clearly what Ameri- 
can culture was doing to the psyche 
of the Negro. Racist elements were 
strong whether one looked at Ameri- 
can literature, newspapers, science 
or social science. Historically, most 
of the nation’s scientists — social as 
well as natural — had gone along 
with the theory that the Negro was 
a more “animal-like” physical type 
and definitely inferior mentally. Ac- 
tually, the whole context of this con- 
sideration was subjective; yet to the 
man in the street, the words of an 
eminent biologist, anthropologist or 
psychologist meant “scientific proof.” 

Likewise, a host of the nation’s 
best known men of letters, song 
writers and journalists were in one 
degree or another anti-Negro. Ever 
so many American schools, libraries, 
movie houses and theatres could be 
described, insofar as this factor mat- 
tered, as agencies of anti-Negro pro- 
paganda. 

The weight of the culture, through 
suggestion no less than by way of 
direct representation, has tended to 
make the average white person feel 
“superior” and the average Negro 
“inferior” — content to be a “no- 
body” or a servant, a clown or a 
criminal. 


Had The Answer 


Woodson, of course, was not the 
only one to see this. He, like others, 
realized that the racial stereotypes 
were nourished by racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation and at the same 
time these images made discrimina- 
tion and segregation more acceptable 
to blacks as well as whites. Woodson 
did, however, initiate and sustain (as 
almost nobody before him had done) 
a movement that was an answer to 
the picture of the Negro that had 
been conjured up in the American 
mind. Woodson’s answer is what we 
know in this country today as the 
Negro History movement. 

The drive against the anti-Negro 
elements in American culture assumes 
two forms. On the one hand, there 
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is the campaign to combat the stereo- 
types; to stamp them out wherever 
they appear in any of the media of 
communication. This means cleans- 
ing the culture of derogatory terms 
and caricatures on stage and screen, 
in comic books, in textbooks, on tele- 
vision; and removing the racial tags 
from sports and crime and so on. 
The civil rights organizations are 
quite active in all this and have won 
some notable victories. They lost 
out against “Amos and Andy,” who 
“filthy rich” from decades of radio 
and television commercialization are 
now prepared to retire from the field. 

The other phase of this fight is 
often stated in the form of a counter- 
thrust by some movie magnate who 
has been challenged. He may say in 
so many words: “If you contend that 
The Birth of a Nation or Gone With 
the Wind is not a true picture of his- 
tory, remember that not only novel- 
ists but historians support our view. 
Where is your proof?” Very often 
the best answer to that, the “proof,” 
is to be found in the pages of the 
Journal of Negro History or other 
publications of the Association. 

Woodson’s point in setting up the 
organization was to build up a body 
of “true facts” on the life and history 
of Negroid peoples. He would use 
the method of the trained scholar in 
digging up and assembling these 
facts. Without this ammunition the 
social action groups would not have 
much of a chance in the struggle to 
get a more truthful picture of the 
Negro presented through our chan- 
nels of communication, entertainment 
and education. 

Woodson devoted full time to the 
Negro History movement during the 
latter part of his adult life. He 
founded the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in 1915, 
the Journal of Negro History (Jan- 
uary 1916) for scholars and the Ne- 
gro History Bulletin (October 1937) 
for teachers and school children. He 
inaugurated the annual observance of 
Negro History Week in 1926. This 
turned out to be a most successful 
avenue for bringing the history move- 
ment to the general public. Wood- 
son was unquestionably one of the 
most influential historian-educators 
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that this nation has produced. 


What gave the man his drive, his 
point of view, his unshakeable devo- 
tion to this single idea? It is, of 
course, impossible to be precise 
about this. Something of an answer 
may be suggested by his background. 


Woodson was born December 19, 
1875 in New Canton, Buckingham 
County, Virginia. Actually he grew 
up in West Virginia where Jim Crow 
was not so overwhelming. After high 
school in Hunting, he attended Berea 
College in Kentucky. Here students 
of various creeds and colors. studied 
together in *n atmosphere of Yankee 
equalitarianism until the infamous 
Day law broke it up. Woodson left 
Berea in 1898, just two years before 
the State enforced racial segregation 
on the educational institutions within 
its borders. 


Fducation was interspersed with 
hard work — much of it laborious 
coal mining. Woodson earned both 
his A.B, (1907) aud M.A, (1908) at 
the University of Chicago. Here he 
met such great minds as William F. 
Dodd, A. C. McLaughlin, and Ferdi- 
nand Schevill. His Ph.D. came from 
Harvard which, at the time, had the 
strongest department of history in the 
United States. 


Widely Traveled 


Education was also interspersed 
with travel. Woodson, between times, 
had seen much of Europe and some- 
thing of Asia and Africa. This, ob- 
viously, helped give him a world 
point of view which was characteris- 
tic of him. For a number of years, 
he spent a part of each summer in 
Paris. 

Other qualities of a more intimate 
nature, no doubt, helped give shape 
to the basic personality of the man. 
His health was rugged, his mind per- 
ceptive and extraordinarily retentive. 
I never saw him use notes for a lec- 
ture. There was something of the 
Yankee about him. He was alto- 
gether uncompromising when it came 
to a question of principle. With his 
talents he could have made money, 
taught at a great university and/or 
married. Woodson felt that each of 
these would have hampered his mis- 
sion. 


-Though Woodson never had any 
children of his own, figuratively he 
“fathered” a brood of younger schol- 
ars (and some not so young) who 
have done significant work in this 
field. Two of his earliest disciples 
were A, A. Taylor and Charles H. 
Wesley. At one time, Rayford W. 
Logan was Woodson’s chief under- 
study. Lorenzo J. Green, C. A. 
Bacote and Luther P. Jackson were 
highly esteemed ‘sons.” William M. 
Brewer and Louis R. Mehlinger were 
almost brothers. Woodson praised 
John Hope Franklin’s textbook 
though it was sure to compete against 
Woodson’s own best seller, The Ne- 
gro in Our History. Nobody could 
introduce a political argument that 
would lessen his regard for the schol- 
arship of Herbert Aptheker. And 
there were, naturally, others. I can 
testify personally to the valiant way 
he stood by me when I tore the hide 
off a pro-Southern professor of his- 
tory at one of our greatest univer- 
sities. 

Woodson could inspire the so- 
called common man, too. One eve- 
ning he and I were in a taxi on the 
way up to my class at New York’s 
City College. Woodson talked so in- 
terestingly during the ride that when 
we arrived at the College, the taxi 
driver said that he would park his 
cab, if he would be permitted to 
come inside the classroom and hear 
Dr. Woodson speak. Anyone who 
knows New York cab drivers knows 
that this was a supreme compliment. 


Mellowed With Age 


In the last year of his life, Wood- 
son noticeably mellowed. For the 
first time lie seemed to be more will- 
ing to listen than to talk. He was 
less caustic in his criticisms. He ap- 
peared to be trying to learn to dele- 
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gate important tasks, to let others lift 
some of the load from his individual 
shoulders. 


As a matter of fact, “father time” 
was exacting his toll. The rugged 
constitution was weakening. Another 
mortal man was slowing down. This 
should have been expected, for Wood- 
son was over seventy. 


Some of us saw what was coming 
on. We wanted to put on a real 
show for “the old man.” We wanted 
to let him know that the work that he 
had “so nobly advanced” was in good 
hands and would be continued if he 
should ever retire or ultimately pass 
on. We wanted to begin, at least, to 


“modernize” the movement. 

Woodson never lived to see this. 
The annual meeting for that year, 
1950, was scheduled for October 27- 
29; Woodson jied April 3, 1950, 

The rude sliock of his death came 
before plans to carry on the work of 
the Association had been perfected. 
In many ways the convention in At- 
lanta was a hugh success, yet it failed 
to make the transition smoothly. 
Since then the organization has had 
its ups and downs, principally be- 
cause no one has been found as yet 
who can afford or will afford to run 
the risk of making the work of the 
Association his full-time job. Many 
capable and willing hands will help 
with this or that part-time duty but 
the Association requires a full-time 
director, 

What a wonderful opportunity for 
some young scholar! What a great 
chance to continue the work of a 
truly great man! What a strategic 
moment in history to help American 
culture become more democratic! 


Send Materials for the 
Negro History Bulletin to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 

Washington, D. C. 
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DR. J. E. ROBERTS, NEGRO PIONEER 
IN THE COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY FIELD 


This is the story of a Negro physi- 
cian who had dreamed of owning a 
laundry as long as he could remem- 
ber. He had to have the credit rating 
of a professional man before he 
could finance his dream, but he did 
not let more than average success in 
the profession of medicine turn him 
from his ambition to be a success in 
the laundry business. To be sure, 
the success of such a business venture 
was uncertain, while medicine offered 
safety and security, but for a Negro 
to succeed in a large commercial ven- 
ture seemed to be a greater chal- 
lenge and was more intriguing to 
Dr. J. E. Roberts, 

While other doctors were enjoying 
vacations, engaging in various past- 
times, Dr. Roberts spent his vaca- 
tions studying the operation of laun- 
dries in various parts of the country. 
He learned his lessons well, and he 
was able to anticipate some of the 
difficulties that a Negro in business 
would meet. There were the prob- 
lems of securing funds to construct 
a plant costing many thousands of 
dollars and of purchasing on credit 
the heavy machinery and equipment 
that cost even more thousands of 
dollars. 

The story of how Dr. J. E. Roberts 
overcame first one obstacle and then 
another is an adventure story of the 
Negro in business. First, he used 
his credit as a reputable physician to 
bargain with banking institutions for 
the best terms he could get to finance 
the building of a modern plant. He 
presented facts and figures. He could 
answer their questions. Finally, a 
leading financial institution became 
convinced of the soundness of his 
plan and gave him the ‘green light” 
to go ahead. 

For any Negro in Washington, 
D. C., to buy heavy laundry machin- 
ery on credit was something that was 
“just not being done,” when Dr. 
Roberts started to equip his plant. 


By Tue Epiror anp J. E. Roserts, M.D. 


It was a matter of paying cash on 
delivery, an amount of cash that Dr. 
Roberts did not have for the purpose 
at the time. Nevertheless, Dr. Rob- 
erts placed the order and made the 
down payment. By the time the ma- 
chinery was delivered, he had made 
arrangements for deferred payments. 

Set up in business, the wildest 
dreams of Dr. Roberts were exceeded. 
Business in excess of $50,000 had to 
be turned down last year. Plans for 
the future include expansion of 
plant, equipment and working force. 
In this connection a chief worry is 
the securing of experienced Negroes 
as supervisors of the various plant 
operations. Dr, Roberts would like 
for students in vocational and techni- 
cal schools to visit his plant. In this 
way, some Negroes may become in- 
terested in a_ substantial Negro 
business. 

The writer of the above facts con- 
cerning Dr. J. E. Roberts thought 


. that they should be added to the 


modest story that Dr. Roberts tells 
of his pioneering venture. Dr. Rob- 
erts’ own story follows: 

The launching of my career as a 
physician did not in any way inter- 
fere with the development of other 
ideas. Some people play bridge, 
some play golf and seek relaxation 
in other ways, I started a laundry. 
It became my avocation. It was be- 
cause of my avocation that I was con- 
tacted to write this article, 

The laundry idea was the direct 
result of racial pride. It seemed in- 
sulting that white diaper laundries 
refused their service to Negro moth- 
ers. My three brothers were em- 
ployed by Uncle Sam at the time, 
busily engaged in fighting World 
War II. This did not deter me from 
inviting them to join me in the ven- 
ture of starting a laundry. I wrote 
with enthusiasm to all three. My 
youngest brother was in the South 
Pacific at the time. When he re- 


Dr. J. E. Roperts 


ceived my letter he had just returned 
from one of the worst campaigns of 
his fighting experience. He was con- 
vinced that he would never leave the 
island alive and hurriedly opened the 
letter hoping no doubt, for words of 
solace and comfort. All he read was 
a glowing account of a pipedream 
laundry. 

Land was purchased. Coming in 
on a wing and a prayer, the idea was 
presented to a building association. 
Surprisingly, the association consent- 
ed to advance the money to build and 
establish the laundry. After about 
six months of building the Empire 
Diaper-Linen Service opened its 
doors for business.. This indeed was 
a venture which had never been at- 
tempted in this city on so large a 
scale by a Negro. 

The Empire Diaper-Linen Service 
building is a one story modern brick 
building fifty five by one hundred 
and twenty five feet. As the name 
implies the laundry consists of a 
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rental diaper service and a linen de- 
partment. When the laundry was 
first opened a number of the first 
customers were white and from the 
elite section of the city. Naturally, 
we wondered if these persons knew 
that this was a Negro owned estab- 
lishment. Within the year however 
this concern was found to be unneces- 
sary because many of these persons 
referred their friends. Since then 
some of these persons have engaged 
our diaper service again at the birth 
of the next child. 

The laundry buliding and equip- 
ment is valued at $80,000.00, and 
employes twenty two persons. The 
linen department handles about 90% 
of the flat work of Howard Univer- 
sity and about 75% of all Negro 
Hotel linen. There are over 6,000 
sheets and an equal number of pil- 
loweases and towels from white 
homes processed here. 

In five years this business venture 
has made much progress and with 
this in mind as a guide plus the 
amount of work that has been re- 
fused because of our inability to pro- 
cess any larger volume of laundry 
indicates to some extent how a large 
Negro business can take its place in 
the business world, 
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NEGRO-OWNED BUSINESS 


te building and equipment have a value of around one hundred thousand 
ollars. 


P, Lovesoy 


Believed in freedom of the press, 
killed by pro-slavery mob November 


. 


Sara Moore GRIMKE 
Louisa May 


November 26, 1792, Charleston, S. C. 

Joined ardent abolitionists led by Wil- November 29, 1832 - 1888, novelist, 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Author of an _ anti-slavery sympathizer. 

“Appeal” to Christian women of the 

South and other essays. Advocated 

woman’s rights. Sister of Angelina 

Grimke. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


School Names 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED 


By C. TURNER 
Scott MONTGOMERY SCHOOL 


There is a two story red brick 
building near 5th and P Streets, 
Northwest, in Washington D. C., with 
many wide glass windows in bright- 
colored rooms. 


grades and very probably know that 
they are going there to get their edu- 
cation. But many, perhaps, are not 
aware of the fact that their school 
is named for one who distinguished 
himself in the field of education — 
DR. WINFIELD SCOTT MONT- 
GOMERY who worked for little 


children and loved them. 


He, like many of our great men, 
started from a very humble beginning 
but went very far and for this reason 
deserves to be called great. He was 
born a slave on a Mississippi planta- 
tion near New Orleans in 1853. As 
a young lad he struggled hard to get 
his education wherever and in any 
way that he could. This slave boy, 
step by step, forged ahead until 
he was able to be admitted to Dart- 
mouth College, one of the fine 
schools in New England. He made 
very fine progress in Dartmouth—so 
fine that he was elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa, which is a society to 
which only those students can be- 
long who have made very high 
grades. He was graduated from this 
school in 1878. He also attended 
the Howard University School of 
Medicine and was graduated from 
there in 1890. 

Dr. Montgomery held many high 
positions in the field of education. 


‘He was principal of the Good Hope 


School Building from 1878 to 1879, 
after which he resigned to teach 
languages at Alcorn University in 
Rodney, Mississippi for three and a 
half years. He came back to the 


The children in. 
this school are in the early primary 


D. C. school system and was appoint- 
ed Supervising Principal of the 8th 
Division in 1882. In 1896, he was 
made principal of the M Street High 
School and three years latér was 
appointed Supervising Principal of 
the 9%h Division. The Board of 
Education, in 1900, elected him As- 
sistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Colored Schools. In 1907 he was 
put in charge of Special Activities 
for Divisions 10-13. In recognition 
of his splendid work Dartmouth gave 
him the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts because of his “unique career 
as an educator.” This was done 
twenty-eight years after his gradu- 
ation from Dartmouth. 

Dr. Montgomery retired from the 
school service in 1924 and passed 
away in 1928 at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

As a tribute to the fine career of 
this distinguished educator and to 
his noble and genial character a 
school is named—The WINFIELD 
SCOTT MONTGOMERY SCHOOL 
to which many little children will 
come to receive their education for 
years and years to come. 


A FUTURE BUSINESS MAN 
By Jessie H. Roy 


The dining room rang with the 
clamor of young voices, all striving 
to be heard at the same time. It 
was the day before the opening of 
school, and Tom Brown and five of 
his friends were discussing the 
schools they would enter the next 
day. 

“I’m going to Business High,” 
said Tom, “so when I grow up I can 
be a big business man with my name 
on a glass door and my feet up on 
a big desk. I'll have a huge office 
force to do all the work.” 

“If you are planning to be a big 
business man,” observed Tom’s 
father, “you'd better start with your 
feet somewhere else besides on a 
desk. 


“A good business man needs his 


feet firmly on the ground and his 
mind alert to every opportunity that 
comes his way. 

“Business, like many other forms 
of employment, calls for a lot of 
hard work, much common sense, the 
ability to get along with other peo- 
ple, and also, a talent for making a 
small beginning grow into something 
worthwhile.” 

“Oh, gee, Dad!” exclaimed Tom. 
“I thought all you had to do to 
make a success in business was to go 
to school and learn how to keep 
books and manage an office.” 

“I hate to disappoint you, Son,” 
answered his father, “but there is 
much more to it than that. 

“In fact, a man with patience, 
ambition, and a talent for manage- 
ment, can often become a much 
better business man than one who 
has a lot of formal schooling. 

“Of course good schools do help, 
especially in methods of management 
and accounting. But most success- 
ful business men have had to start 
very small and take years to get to 
the place where they could call them- 
selves truly great in their chosen 


work.” 


“Well how could a man who has 
had no special training ever know 
how to start a business of his own?” 
asked Tom. 

“It takes talent like I told you,” 
replied Mr. Brown. “I once heard 
of an illiterate slave who became one 
of the richest men in the state of 
Arkansas.” 


“Gosh” said Tom. “How did he 
ever do it? Couldn’t he read or 
write?” 

“Not at first, anyhow,” answered 
Mr. Brown. “But he could count 
and he knew how to buy wisely and 
to manage the money he made so 
that his business grew and prosper- 
ed.” 

“What kind of business was he in, 
Mr. Brown?-” asked Jimmy Jones. 
“Did he have a store of some kind?” 

“No.” said Mr. Brown. “I will 
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tell you boys what little I know about 
him.” , 

In a ‘minute, all six of the boys 
were clustered around Tom’s father 
to hear about this remarkable man 
who made a fortune for himself with- 
out the benefit of high school or even 
grade school training. 

“His name was Wiley Jones,” Mr. 
Brown began, “and he was born a 
slave in Madison County, Georgia, 
on July 14, 1848. 

“When the Civil War was over, 
Wiley was seventeen years old. He 
had never been to school because he 
had been a slave up to his severtteenth 
year. But the joy of being free at 
last, and the will to make a real man 
of himself, helped the young man to 
overcome this handicap. 

“He left Georgia and traveled to 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, looking for 
the kind of work that suited him 
best. 

“Here he settled, and before many 
years he owned a street car line, a 
horse race track, and a park in the 
rity of Pine Bluff.” 

“Boy!” said Benny White. “I 
wish I could have just one of those 
things.” 

“You are right, Benjamin,” smiled 
Mr. Brown. “With street car fare 
going up almost every year, and peo- 


ple spending millions of dollars on - 


horse racing, I think all of us could 
do pretty well even without the park.” 

Soon all the boys except Tom were 
talking again. He was strangely 
silent. 

“Just think,” he said softly as if 
to himself. “Wiley Jones, an illiter- 
ate slave grew up to own a street car 
line, a race track, and a park; and 
I bet he didn’t even have a desk in 
the early years to put his feet on.” 

(A picture and a brief account of 
the life of Wiley Jones appeared in 
the July 15th issue of JET Magazine). 


Singing Voices 

Fie upon thee, November! thou dost 
ape 

The airs of thy young sisters:— 
thou hast stolen 

The witching smile of May to grace 


the lip, 


And April’s rare capricious loveli- 

ness 

Thou’rt trying to put on! 

Julia C. R. Dorr 
LINES FOR NOVEMBER 
By Rose Betty Craic 
Washington, D. C. 

Be grateful for loved ones, 

For friends, and for health; 

Rejoice for we're living 

And working—that’s wealth. 
For red and gold leaves 
That fall with the breeze; 
Last flowers in bloom, 
Warm sunshine at noon, 

For these, more and more 

Let’s give thanks, and so 

I'm glad I can greet you 

In this way and say 

You're grateful, I’m grateful 

For Thanksgiving Day. 

(From LINES’ O MINE) 


365 West 50th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Negro History Bulletin, 
Mr. Albert Brooks, Ed., 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 

This poem was written recently by 
my husband who is on the serious 
list at the V. A. Hospital in the 
Bronx. 

If it comes up to the Bulletin’s 
standard, it would be wonderful if 
you can accept it. 

Regards, 
Jessica Millman. 
WHO KNOWS? 
Who knows when God Walks the 

Earth 
To observe His Created Creatures? 
In what Town, Citv, Pub, Bar 
Or even at some Battle camp, pre- 

pared for War? 

Who knows how God spends His time 

At what Occupation? 

In what Clime? 

Figuring out the next step 

That will finally lead us to the Gold 
Sun’s Set? 

For God is Everywhere! 

His Handiwork in Everything! 

God can be a Pine tree— 

Or the surging roaring Sea! 

God. above all, is a Gentleman 

A Humorist—a Poet! 
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Expressing Divine Beauty 

Through all Kinds of Art! 

God is a Visitor—a Stranger—or a 
Friend 

As long as we don’t abuse—His 
Statutes, offend; 

God can be with the children 

Playing in the streets! 

Or in the hearts of the old people 

Where Humanity beats! 

Ged is up in Heaven 

On Earth, here, too! 

So there’s no reason why 

The World should be so blue! 

Justice—Peace 

Joy and Youth 

These are God’s Beloved Truths! 

God is for Everybody 

For the Negro Too! 

That’s something Malan and Jim 
Crow 

Don’t seem to Know! 

So Welcome the Visitor-Stranger-or 
Friend 

Just as long as we don’t abuse—His 
Statutes offend!!! 

David Millman. 


TO 
DR. MARY CHURCH TERRELL 
* CRUSADER - 


(on her 90th birthday — 1953) 
By Georcia DouGLas JoHNSON 


From out the South of tyranny and 
blight 

She came, a potent pilgrim with a 
dauntless tread 

To Oberlin, where wisdom’s rays are 
shed 

To gather lore of truth and love and 
light 

From granaries supreme and infinite 

Then straightway to a hostile world 
she sped 

Unhesitant, unyielding, unafraid, 

To fight for justice and for human 
right. 


Custom was holding sable men at 
bay. 

The mighty ruled an arrogance in 
sway 

Issued this fiat to the darker race: 

“You may not enter any hallowed 
place!” 

BUT SHE, WITH HER CRUSAD.- 
ING, VALIANT BAND 

SHATTERED THE BARS THAT 
SHAMED OUR NATIVE LAND! 
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The Challenge — A Fantasy — Part Il 


TIME: 


CHARACTERS 
Everyyouth 
Toughy 
Lovejoy 
Benjamin Banneker 
Speech Choir and Chorus 

(EVERYYOUTH is seated at table ar- 
ranging pictures. Pasted on the 
wall is large placard upon which 
are pictures of characters mention- 
ed in Part I. Large lettered sign 
at top reads; CALENDER OF 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
EVENTS). 

EveryyouTH: (Rises to paste pic- 
tures on Calendar. He studies it a 
moment.) I must show Truth so 
well the World will hear me. My 
Calendar can grow and ever grow. 

Toucuy: (Outside) Hey Everyyouth! 

Speech Cuorr: (Left or Balcony) 
Heavy Voices: Listen! 

Medium Voices: Listen! 

Light Voices: Listen! 

All: Listen! 

Heed Us! Heed Us! Everyyouth, 

Not only History and Truth, 

But Destiny and Brotherhood, 

And all things lasting—all things 
good 

Are left with you! 

Are left with you! 


Toucuy: (Outside, louder) Hey 
Everyyouth! 
EveryyoutTH: (Places remaining 


pictures on table, goes to door and 
opens it) Come in your voice is 
certainly in good form today. 

Toucny: (Enters, a typical untutor- 
ed urchin—a combination of ex- 
perience and childhood. He has 
a football which he proceeds to 
bounce and pose with) Aw—you 
took so long I thought you were 
giving me the brush. Say, what 
you got there? It looks corny 
to me. 

EveryyoutH: The Calendar? I 
don’t think I can make you under- 
stand. 


THE PRESENT 


By Nerissa Lone MILTON 


PLACE: ANYWHERE, EVERYWHERE 


Scene: Recreation Room in Everyyouth’s home 


Toucuy: (Bristling) So I’m a nit- 
wit, eh? I could make you eat 
those words, but we've got better 
things to do. The gang’s waiting. 
Let’s go. I know where we can get 
all the equipment we need but it 
takes a little doing. 

EveryyoutH: (Picks up pictures of 
Edmonia_ Lewis and William 
Lloyd Garrison) I can’t go, there’s 
so much to be done. 

Toucuy: They said you would turn 
soft. We thought we had a real 
guy on the team, but I'll have to 
tell them you’re a cream puff who 
spends his time pasting corny pic- 
tures. 

EveryyoutH: It’s a matter of 
opinion. But you know I wouldn’t 
go along with you on this busi- 
ness of other people’s property 
belonging to us, no matter how 
sharp we'd look in new outfits 
for the game. Besides, there’s 
still the trial. 

Toucuy: What trial? Are you in 
trouble or something? I know 
just the guy to fix it for you. 

EveryyouTtH: It isn’t like that at 
all. (Pastes pictures) There, she 
can go in November’s Hall of 
Fame, but he must go with 
December. 


Toucuy: (Interested despite him- 
self) Who’s the dame? and 
what’s old baldy got to do with 
it? 

EveryyouTH: Edmonia Lewis was 
born in New York in 1845. She 
became so interested in sculptur- 
ing and worked so hard at it that 
she won her place in the Hall of 
Fame. Among her works are busts 
of John Brown, Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw, and a_ medallion 


portrait of the great abolitionist, 


Wendell Phillips. (Pastes pic- 
ture) He belongs to November. 


That (indicates picture) is William 


Lloyd Garrison who not only de- 
nounced slavery in his journals 
and speeches but made it possible 
for Edmonia Lewis to do the 
studying necessary so that she was 
able, finally to open a studio of 
her own in Rome. 

Toucuy: Well what do you know. 
(Picks up picture and_ reads) 
Anthony Bowen, teacher, establish- 
ed first Y. M. C. A. for Negro men 
in Washington, D. C. He belongs 
to October. 

EveryyouTu: That’s right, put him 
up, will you? (Toughy pastes pic- 
ture) 

Lovesoy: (Outside) Everyyouth! 
(He goes to door and opens it) 
EveryyoutH: Come in, Lovejoy, 
even if I am busy. (Lovejoy 
enters bubbling, petulant, eager 

for pleasure) 

Lovejoy: (Pouting) Well I must 
say you are the hospitable one. 
What about the party and the steps 
we were to rehearse? (Goes to 
record-player and puts on record. 
Executes steps to music) You've 
got to get this right. We'll win 
the contest or I'll wreck the joint, 
or don’t you know me? Oh, hello 
Toughy. 

Toucny: Hi! 


Everyyoutu: I’m sorry about the 
party but something has come up 
much more important. 

Lovejoy: I like that. What could 
be more important than the party? 
(Picks up picture and studies it) 
My namesake, or is he? Kind of 
cute in an ancient sort of way. 
Wonder if he had as much fun as 
I do. 

EveryyouTH: I’m afraid not. That’s 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, minister, editor, 
believer in Freedom of Speech and 
the rights of all men regardless of 
color. Because of that and his 
stand against slavery, his printing 
presses were destroyed and he was 
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killed. Put him with November, 
will’ you? (Lovejoy does so). 

Lovesoy: What’s this all about? 
I’m curious. 

Toucuy: You've got nothing on me, 
some trial or other. (Picks up pic- 
tures) Get a load of whiskers, will 
you. And who is she? 

Lovejoy: This looks like American 
Literature to me. That’s William 
Cullen Bryant and Louisa May 
Alcott. But why should they be 
here 

EveryyouTH: You're right they were 
writers of merit, but they as well, 
spoke against slavery with their 
pens. Place them with November, 
please. Andrew Carnegie, the 
Great Philantropist, belongs there, 
too, and Benjamin Banneker. But 
wait, here he comes now. (Ben- 
jamin Banneker enters) 

Banneker: Can I help ,you, Every- 

youth 

To win for History and Truth, 

And show to all, the Universe 

Deserves the blessing — not the 
curse. 

A clock that ran by me was made, 

Our Capitol’s plan by me survey- 
ed, 

My almanacs 
near— 

But my plea for Peace, the World 
did not hear. 

Free schools I wanted which all 
could share, 

Free worship, free speech, free men 
everywhere. 

Take up the Torch, Everyyouth 
Follow History and Truth, 
Bring back the Emblem from above 
Bring Peace and 
Love! (Exit. All stand fixed). 

Toucny: (Shrugging) Gee! That 
guy gave me the creeps. I don’t 
mean I was afraid or anything 
but — 

Lovejoy: I know what you mean. 
This thing is big! We've got to 
help. 

Toucuy: Say, can we put Physical 
Education in the Hall of Fame, 
and Sports? I’ve got a book on 
the NEGRO SPORTS by 
Henderson and he proved what he 
wrote. I'll bet you didn’t know 
that the first director of physical 
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eduation at Harvard University 
at Cambridge, Massahusetts was a 
Negro, Professor A. Molineaux 
Hewlett. He was instructor from 
1859 to 1871 when he died. He 
was tops, Loo. 

EveryyoutH: I didn’t know. And 
he should be on our Calendar. 
Toucuy: I can get dozens from my 
book—big shots too! Take that 
guy William Henry Lewis for one. 
I know plenty about him—TI ought 
to. I wrote a paper on him once 
and the teacher made me do it 

three times. 

EveryyoutH: I have him here some- 
somewhere. (Searches among pic- 
tures) Yes here he is.( Pastes 
picture). 

Lovesoy: What about him? 

Toucuy: He belongs to November. 
He was born in Berkeley, Virginia, 
November 28, 1868 and died 
January 1, 1948. 

Lovesoy: Let’s see, that made him 
80 years old. Sports must be in 
there pitching, too. 

Toucny: Tl say. He was an out- 
standing center at both Amherst 
and Harvard and captain and All- 
American. And, oh yes, he was 
appointed U. S. Assistant Attorney 
General and accepted as a member 
of the American Bar Association. 

Lovejoy: Wait a minute, you’re way 
ahead of me. Nathaniel Dett, 
pianist-composer, was born at 
Drummondsville, Ontario, Canada, 
October 11, 1882. He died at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, October 
2, 1943. (Music class, You Know) 
I see where some serious work with 
History and Truth is going to be 
done. We'll lick the old trial or 
else. Goodby, Lovejoy the party 
girl. 

Everyyoutu: (Smiling) Hello little 
Miss Historian. (He takes her 
hand) 

Lovejoy: You, too, Toughy. You're 
on this team. (Takes his hand) 
FuLt Cuorus: “Bless This House” 

(Curtain) 
Everyyouth and his friends face 


further problems NEXT MONTH. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS 


November 29, 1811 - 1884. Orator of 
the abolition cause. 


TEACHERS 


Help Others to Learn, 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 


Scroll of 


by mail $ 1 .60 


Handsome 3 color picture Order 
suitable 
y foct 
sheet. ARTISAN 
“Excellent!” Box 1827 
Scholastic Magazine Hollywood 28, Cal 


Write for Free List of Negro Filme 


Pioneers of Long Ago 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 


Illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 
An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
jae 8 Ago fills a gap in history 
taug 


t pupils on the interme- 
diate grade levels. 


Well Illustrated 
263 Pages Price $4.00 


Associated Publishers 


1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATION 


FORD GRANTS $7 MILLION 
FOR STUDY OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 


The Ford Foundation reported in 
August on appropriations and grants 
of $7,201,300 made since 1951 to 
support efforts to advance the scienti- 
fic study of man and to apply knowl- 
edge of human behavior to the solu- 
tion of critical social problems. 

The funds, according to a 7l- 
page report issued by the Founda- 
tion’s Behavioral Sciences Division, 
are being used to support research 
and training projects aimed at im- 
proving the competence of be- 
havivoral scientists, at improving the 
content and methods of the field, 
and at increasing and applying 
scientific knowledge of human con- 
duct to practical affairs. 

Bernard Berelson, Director of the 
Behavioral Sciences Division and 
author of the report, defines the 
term “behavioral sciences” as de- 
noting all “intellectual activities that 
contribute more or less directly to 
the scientific understanding of prob- 
lems of individual behavior and 
human relations.” Along with much 
of the work being carried out in 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
political science, and other social 
sciences, he includes contributions to 
the scientific study of human con- 
duct being made in such broadly 
dispersed fields as goegraphy, biolo- 
gy, law, business, medicine, educa- 
tion and journalism. 

The Division, Mr. Berelson re- 
ports, is responsible for work in one 
of the five areas of activity set forth 
by the Foundation’s Trustees in 1950 
in defining the nature and scope of 
the organization’s future program. 
The other four are concerned with 
the establishment of peace, the 
strengthening of democracy, the 
strengthening of the economy, and 
the advancement of education. 


The Behavioral] Sciences Division 
is concerned primarily with the solu- 
tion of pressing problems of human 
welfare, and particularly with the 
problems to which the Foundation 
is committed in the other four areas. 


A total of $1.475,000 was allocated 


in 1952 to programs dealing with 
such problems. 

A grant of $200,000 was made to 
support the work of Drs. Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck of the Harvard 
Law School, who are trying to find 
ways of detecting potential delin- 
quency in young children, so that 
such children can be given prevent- 
ive or remedial care and treatment 
at an early age. 

The University of Chicago Law 
School received a grant of $400,000 
for a four-year research program 
designed to bring knowledge of hu- 
man behavior and the techniques of 
the behavioral sciences to bear on 
legal problems. 

A grant of $875,000 went to the 
Center for International Studies at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for a four-year research pro- 
gram dealing wih the international 
communication problem of “how 
people’s behavior and attitudes to- 
ward foreign countries are affected 
by the international transmission of 
information and ideas.” 

While the solution of social prob- 
lems is the Division’s guiding inter- 
est, it recognizes that increased ap- 
plication of behavioral knowledge to 
human problems _ will require 
strengthening of the behavioral 
sciences by increasing the number of 
qualified people in the field and by 
improving its content and methods. 

Emphasis in 1952 was given to 
projects aimed at improving the 
competence of behavioral scientists. 
for which the Foundation allocated 
a total of $4,558,000. The largest 
singe amount — $3,500,000 — was 
appropriated for the establishment 
and support for five years of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, which will con- 
centrate on the post-doctoral train- 
ing of young scientists to help meet 
the need of universities for highly 
competent teachers and researchers. 

Funds were also granted for fel- 
lowships, research apprenticeships, 
inter-university exchanges of teach- 
ers and graduate students, grants-in- 
aid, and other projects for recruiting, 
selecting, and training personnel. 

Grants totaling $680,000 were 
made in 1952 for projects aimed at 
improving the content and methods 
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of the behavioral sciences. These 
include inventories of knowledge in 
puch fields as child development, 
communication, and political be- 
havior; research projects bringing 
people of various academic fields to- 
gether on problems of common inter- 
est; and training and experimenta- 
tion in applying mathematics to 
behavioral problems. 

Activities undertaken in 1953 in- 
clude analytical reviews of such fields 
as emotional growth and mental 
health, child development, and popu- 
lation, which are expected to provide 
a basis for planning future research 
on specific social problems; support 
of self-appraisals of the state of the 
behavioral sciences at five univer- 
sities; and the setting aside of a 
development fund from which small 
grants are made to support worthy 
research projects not directly related 
to the Division’s current program. 

Mr. Berelson reports that planning 
of the Divisions’s programs has been 
a collaborative effort involving ap- 
proximately 100 persons from about 
35 universities and research organi- 
zations. These consultants are listed 
in the report, along with persons 
who have received grants or worked 
on Division programs. 


Note: A Ford Grant of several thou- 
sand dollars to the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
would help make possible the shed- 
ding of greater light on human be- 
havior in terms of racial relations. 
Education based on misconceptions 
of science and history has been re- 
sponsible for the stereotypes that 
tend to perpetuate undesirable hu- 
man behavior.—FEp. 


NEGRO NEWSPAPERS 
ON MICROFILM 


A selected list—The Library of 
Congress Photoduplication 
Service—Washington, 1953. 


The project to microfilm Negro 
newspapers was sponsored by the 
Committee on Negro Studies of the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and was financed by its Gen- 
eral Education Board. The Library 
of Congress, through its Photodupli- 
cation Service, agreed to perform 
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the microfilming (or to contract for 
the filming of files which could not 
be made available to it), to serve as 
depository for the negatives of files 
filmed, and to provide positive copies 
of the film, or other. The project 
was under the direction at Armistead 
Scott Pride, Director of the School 
of Journalism of Lincoln University 
(Jefferson City, Mo.), who made the 
selections of files to be microfilmed. 
For a fuller account of the project 
see Mr. Pride’s article in Journalism 


Quarterlly for June 1947, pages 
131-4. 

This publication is sold by the 
Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 15 cents. Check or money 
order shall be made payable to the 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress. Potage Stamps 
are not acceptable. 


THE FRAUD OF RACIAL 
DOCTRINES, SUBJECT OF 
UNESCO ‘COURIER’ 


' Authorities wf religion, science 
and history combine to expose the 
fraud of racial doctrines in an issue 
of the “Courier” released recently 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Following the scientific inquiry 
into the race question carried out 
over recent years, UNESCO has in- 
vited eminent representatives of the 
world’s great religious faiths to 
present accounts of the position of 
their churches regarding the racial 
problem. The authors of the first 
two books in this new series (soon 
to be published) contribute articles 
written from the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant points of view. 

Father Yves Congar, a Roman 
Catholic Theologian of France, de- 
clares: “Racialism implies a denial 
of God, for there can be no God if 
He is not the Father of all.” Mr. 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft, General Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Church- 
es, asserts that: “To worship, live and 
work together regardless of race— 


these truly human relationships are 
the only normal ones.” 

Similar books giving the position 
of the Jewish, Moslem and Hindu 
faiths will be published at a later 
date. 

From the historical standpoint, 
Harry L. Shapiro of the Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, 
traces the racial heritage of the 
mutineers of H.M.S. Bounty—the 
group of Englishmen who settled on 
Pitcairn Island in the Pacific nearly 
two centuries ago. From the 
mingling of two peoples, the present- 
day islanders have evolved into one 
single family of “intelligent and at- 
tractive people,” Mr. Shapiro points 
out. 
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Since the advocates of racialsm 
cite science as an objective basis for 
their prejudices, several articles 
emphasize science’s answer to the 
challenge. Anthropologist Alfred 
Metraux shows that this so-called 
scientifically objective basis is “no- 
thing more than plain intellectual 
fraud since the scientific theories ad- 
vanced have been discarded by 
scientists a long time ago.” Mr. 
“"W. W. Howells, Professor of Anthro- 
pology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, makes clear in “The Origins of 
Races” that although much new light 
is being thrown by science of the 
origins of man himself, “the origins 
of races are steeped as much in 
mystery as ever.” 


Mary Cuurcu TERRELL 
Born September 23, 1863, Memphis Tennessee. Scholar, writer and peerless 
leader of women for more ‘than fifty years. Foremost advocate of human rights. 
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The current “Courier” also re- 
flects UNESCO’s concern with study- 
ing the manner in which various peo- 
ples are going through transforma- 
tions from ancient forms of civiliza- 
tion. There are profusely illustrated 
articles on “The Bushmen of Austra- 
lia in Modern Civilization” by 
Professor A. P. Elkin, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of 
Sydney, Australia; and on “The Re- 
markable *X-Ray’ Art of the Men of 


Arnhem Land” by Mr. Charles P. 
Mountford. 
Two pages of drawings illustrate 


details of “The Daily Life of Austra- 
lia’s Blackfellows” or aborigenes, re- 
vealing them as deeply interesting 
human beings with both virtues and 
failings like all other men. 

Among other interesting features 
can be found an article on “Race 
Relations and Public Housing in the 
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United States” and a listing of publi- 
cations on various aspects of the 
race problems entitled “The UNES- 
CO Bookshelf on Race.” 


The August-September issue of the 
“Courier” is available through all ° 
UNESCO Sales Agents at twenty 
cents a copy; in the United States, it 
can obtained through the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


JUST A WARNING KINDLY PLACE YOUR ORDER IMMEDIATELY FOR THE FOLLOWING 
TITLES. THE EDITIONS ARE LIMITED AND THE DEMANDS ARE SO GREAT THAT YOUR 
ORDER MAY NOT BE FILLED UNLESS WE HEAR FROM YOU VERY SHORTLY. 


: THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
; 1538 NINTH STREET, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


NINETY DAYS SALE 
19 Valuable Books at 50% Discount for CASH ONLY ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1953 


No. of TITLE PRICES 
Regular Special 
_] — Woodson—STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD ____-_----------------- $2.65 $1.33 
— Schoenfeld—NEGRO IN THE ARMED FORCES 1.10 05 
[]— Van Deusen—BLACK MAN IN WHITE AMERICA ___------------_---_- 4.00 2.00 
— Quarles—FREDERICK DOUGLASS ______ 4.00 2.00 
— Newsome—GLADIOLA GARDEN 2.65 1.33 
— Derricotte, Roy and Turner—WORD PICTURES OF THE GREAT 2.65 1.33 
{_] — Richardson—PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FROM THE LIFE OF THE NEGRO _ 4.00 2.00 
— McBrown—THE PICTURE POETRY BOOK 1.40 .70 
[] — Johns—PLAY SONGS OF THE DEEP SOUTH __--------------------- 2.65 1.33 
— Kerlin—NEGRO POETS AND THEIR POEMS 3.25 1.63 
— Hambly—TALKING ANIMALS 4.00 __2.00 
[]— Richard and Miller—NEGRO HISTORY IN THIRTEEN PLAYS ------- ~~ 4.00 2.00 
[|] — Woodson—THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO CHURCH ___------------~- 3.25 1.63 
Whiting—NEGRO ART, MUSIC AND RHYME 1.40 -70 
— Pryde and Fleming—DISTINGUISHED NEGROES ABROAD 2.65 1.33 
$53.10 $26.60 


THIS SALE CLOSES NOVEMBER 15th. 
AFTER THAT DATE THE REGULAR PRICES WILL BE REQUIRED. 


Check above the books desired. 
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HOW THE A.S.N. L.H. INFLUENCES EDUCATION 


The teacher in public and private schools 
and colleges plays an important role in pro- 
moting either tolerance or racial prejudice. 
If educational concepts are based upon scientific 
fact and historical truth, the product of the 
schools will become the good neighbors and 
citizens of enlightened communities. If, on the 
other hand, the teacher continues to present 
as fact theories long since disproved by science, 
merely because such concepts find popular 
favor, the school will increase the product of 
warped minds. If the story of mankind is 
slanted to fit existing stereotypes of racial 
inferiority, those who learn this story will build 
their house on sand. The false ideas of 
superiority will hasten the downfall of one set 
of believers, while the other is doomed to the 
frustrations that are associated with the accept- 
ance of concepts of inferiority. 

It is the duty of the teacher to guide the 
building of educational concepts that are based 
upon scientific fact and _ historical truth. 
Recognizing this obligation jon the part of 
teachers, the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has sought since 1915 to 
influence the teaching of historical truth. It 
has sought to point out omissions and correct 
errors concerning the part played by the Negro. 
It has done this by sponsoring historical re- 
search and by publishing historical materials. 
One of its chief means of influencing teachers 
and teaching, howover, has been the Annual 
Meeting, which attracts leading historians, in- 
cluding the instructors of future teachers. 
Each year these meetings are held at some 
great center of learning, where leading edu- 
cators seek agreement concerning historical 
truth. In conducting these meetings, the Asso- 
ciation influences directly the program of 
instruction on collegiate and, in some cases, 
secondary levels. It is obvious that, with the 
passing of years and with new crops of teach- 
ers, this influence reaches down into the most 
elementary levels of education. The Annual 
Meeting plays an important role. 

Planning for the Annual Meeting covers a 
whole year. During each meeting the plans 
for the next year’s meeting are begun. At the 
Detroit Meeting, during October of 1952, the 
Association was invited to meet at Nashville, 
Tennessee in 1953. Dr. John Hope Franklin, 


distinguished historian, author and teacher, 
was chosen to arange the program of the meet- 
ing. How well he did his job can be discovered 
by examining the program printed below. 

President Wesley’s invitation to leading 
educators of all races and Dr. Franklin’s pro- 
gram for the Nashville Meeting follows: 

Dear President or Principal: 

I am pleased to announce that the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History 
will hold its annual meeting at the Tennessee 
A. and I. State University in Nashville on 
October 23-25, 1953. For almost forty 
years this organization, founded by the late 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, has performed invalu- 
able service in its program of calling attention 
to the rightful place of the Negro in history. 
Both the Journal of Negro History and the 
Negro History Bulletin are widely read and 
respected by scholars and teachers in schools 
and institutions of higher learning. 

The program this year has been carefully 
planned; and there is every reason to believe 
that students and laymen will profit greatly 
from the papers and discussions. Among the 
areas covered by the sessions are The Negro in 
state and regional history, the struggle of 
Negroes for Civil Rights in the twentieth cen- 
tury, race problems in the Post-Reconstruction. 
period, the teaching of Negro History, and 
problems of modern Africa. Scholars from 
Vanderbilt, Fisk, Tennessee State, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, North Carolina College, and many other 
institutions have accepted invitations to read 
papers. 

May I take this opportunity to invite you to 
attend the meetings? I am especially anxious 
that members of your history and other social 
science departments attend. You may be cer- 
tain that I shall appreciate your cooperation in 
making it possible for as many representatives 
as possible from your institution to attend. 
Persons planning to attend may secure housing 
accommodations from Professor Merle Eppse, 
Chairman of the Department of History and 
Geography, Tennessee A. and I. State Univer- 
sity, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles H. Wesley, President 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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